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This Is the Day’ bonan NG 


a 


OME people live in the past and they wrap themselves up in memories 
which they have enjoyed so that the day through which they live 
never brushes them. . . . Other people miss the day by living 

in the past because they worry about the mistakes they have made and 
they see the consequences of those mistakes accumulate and pile up until 
they feel themselves under a mountain of regrets 
and remorse. No wonder, then, that their day 
A tk NEW YEAR is overshadowed before the dawn has a chance 
to lighten it, and they dread it. They shrink 
back from it into the days that are past. Other 
people live in the future. Their minds are set on some far distant time 
that may some day exist. They may see the future with anxiety or they 
may see it with a certain kind of anticipation, but however they see it, 
they concentrate so entirely upon it that they miss the day that now 
passes . . . 9YJWe have to do some readjusting of our religious atti- 
tudes, and the first thing to do is to say over and over again to ourselves, 
“There is no time like the present.’’ If you have made mistakes, do what 
you can today to correct them. If you are not prepared for the future, 
do what you reasonably can today to make those preparations and then 
let the past go and let the future take care of itself and live today. Enjoy 
it; that is what God wants you to do, not endure it. Enjoy it as a gift 
filled with manifold blessings—THEODORE PARKER FERRIS, in 
This Is the Day, just published by Wilcox & Follett Co., Chicago. 
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Letters to the Editors 





Recent Exposures May Bring Blessings 





Scandals in Athletics Discussed 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Today offers a golden opportunity for 
educators and religious leaders to curb 
world wars and turmoil. Corruption in 
government and scandals in athletics at 
West Point and in many other schools, 
could be a blessing in disguise. This sit- 
uation should force schools to correct dan- 
gerous trends in education. Education is 
fundamental, our big hope for returning 
to God. 

Sports, gambling, narcotics and alcohol 
have unbalanced many Americans. Crazy 
world wars can be blamed in part, but 
thoughtless and unsound educators with 
ambitious schools are responsible to a 
schools have 


tures for things of lesser importance have 
limited unduly the salaries of teachers 
and other improvements. 

Is it any wonder that students get the 
wrong impression of schools and life? De- 
fects in modern education are largely re- 
sponsible for juvenile delinquency and the 
failure of many young people to over- 
come daily problems. 

My mother had old-fashioned ideas. She 
taught us that: 

(1) The purpose of education (or school- 
ing) is preparing people to meet life’s 
problems and joys—teaching them how to 
make a living honestly and how to use 
recreation time wisely. 

(2) The responsibility of education, in- 
cluding the above, is to teach the supreme 





large extent. Too many 
majored in fun, sports and frills; have 
made fundamentals secondary. The tail 
is wagging the dog. 
could bankrupt people and wreck 


takes 


schools. 


tudes; and to improve continually 
Expenses and mis- 


It is certain that large expendi- 


necessity for self-discipline; to guide the 
studies of pupils according to their apti- 


plans for leading people into occupations 
which offer them success and happiness. 
William and Mary is the second oldest 
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Ten Commandments for 
Congregation and Minister 


By PETER H. PLEUNE* 


THE MINISTER 


Thou art a called man. And thy call may be sometimes a call to stay 
where you are rather than go some place else. 

Thou shalt have patience. Wait upon the Lord and give him time. 
Thou art an instrument in God’s hand, but only one. Many forces must 
come together to bring about God’s will. Be conient to do thy parc 
and leave the rest to him. 

Thou shalt not be heard for thy much speaking, for thou art heard not 
only in thy preaching. Thy personal life and thy unpremeditated words 
and actions are thy preaching too. 

Thou shalt be a shepherd to all thy sheep, the young and the old, the 
weak and the strong, the rich and the poor, the sick and the well, the 
indifferent and the zealous, the socially undistinguished as well as the 
socially elite, for they are sinners all, whom the Good Shepherd came 
to seek and to save. 

Commit THYSELF unto the Lord. Thou art of the same order as the 
Apostle Paul who said, ‘‘lest by any means after that I have preached 
to others, I myself should be a castaway.”’ 


THE CONGREGATION 
He is a man like thy- 


You have called him to preach the gospel. 
The church ministers through its mem- 
He is one, you are many. Up- 


The Bible and prayer and 


1. Thou shalt not put thy minister on a pedestal. 
self. Thou shalt not expect thy minister to be or to do other than he 
is ordained to be and to do. 
Give him a chance to do it. 

2. Thou must help thy church to be ‘fa glorious church without spot or 
wrinkle or any such thing.” 
bers as well as through its minister. 
hold his hands and give life to his message. 

3. Thou shalt have a church in thy home. 
Christian living in the family circle are fundamental that the church 
may live and be strong. 

4. 


Thou shalt not give the church the leavings of either thy time or thy 
money. 

Thou shalt remember the church of the Apostles, ‘‘not many mighty, 
not many noble,”’ but men and women whose lives were so consecrated 
that they “out-thought and out-lived and out-died the pagan world 
about them.”” Like them, thou shalt be in the world, but not of it. 


*Pastor emeritus, Highland church, Louisville, Ky. 











college in America, where Thomas Jeffer. 
son and other great men learned the fun- 
damentals. This college has recently be. 
gun to clean its house, to restore the real 
“purpose and responsibility” of education, 
Its honesty in confessing error and its de. 
termination to provide better education 
have set an example for schools and other 
groups. Only people who are big enough 
to confess mistakes will bring world re- 
covery. 

America has wonderful educators and 
public officials, and we should bear in 
mind that: (a) The matter of providing 
better education and less corruption is the 
responsibility primarily of educators and 
church leaders who will confess present 
inefficiency. Partisan differences must be 
adjusted by the intelligence and integrity 
of administrative boards and Christian 
leaders without jealousy or wrangling. 
(b) No one person, or church or school can 
bring world recovery. You can get your 
local paper to reprint this; and give 
schools and government your support in 
other ways. The propaganda of anti- 
Christ Communists is powerful. Why 
can’t Christian people speak and act? Will 
education FAIL? (c) Cleaning up corrup- 
tion and blocking Communism are aq ful- 
fillment of God’s will, and must be our 
Crusade for Freedom. 


TRAVIS FREEMAN EPES. 
Richmond, Va. 


Manifesto Suggested 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 
A NEW YEAR’S MANIFESTO 
FOR THE PEOPLE OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
(Suggested by a citizen) 

Believing that truth and right will 
triumph over dishonesty and wrong I join 
with the freedom- and truth-loving peo- 
ple of America in declaring: 

That I put the welfare of my country 
above that of group or party loyalty, 

That I will support citizens of proven 
integrity, wisdom, and patriotism and 
without any stain of corruption and graft 
for the presidency and all local, state, and 
national offices and will cast my vote only 
for men that have been tried and found 
to be true. 

That I favor and will take part in a re- 
turn to simple living and the practice vf 
the old virtues of thriftiness, honesty, 
kindness, helpfulness, and brotherly love. 

That I will stand and work for equal op- 
portunities for every child, woman, and 
man who lives under the red, white, and 
blue flag of our republic. 

That I will not fear anything or any 
man or men but I will have faith in the 
Mighty God, the Everlasting Father. 

That I will seek first God and his king- 
dom of righteousness. 

That I will defend the children and the 
weak from every crippling and corrupting 
influence and I will oppose every unor- 
ganized and organized attempt to cheat 
and rob our people and every effort to 
gain personal profit out of public office. 

That I deem it a necessity for the con- 
tinuance of the existence of our free na- 
tion that our private and our government 
officials be honest and fair in their deal- 
ings with sovereign states and individuals 
of other lands and that no alliance be 
made with any totalitarian state as was 
made with Russia. 

That I will pray to my God, the heavenly 
Father, that He will reveal to us all 4 
leader whom He has raised up who will 
lead the people of our nation and the peo- 
ples of all nations who love liberty and 
right into an era of peace and plenty for 
every child under heaven. 


JOHN T. N. KEELS. 
Troy, Ala. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK re-entered as second-class matter, June 15, 1910, at the postoffice at Richmond, Va., under the act 


of March 3, 1879. 
Telephone 232-9492. 


10e a copy. $4.00 a year. 


Published weekly on Monday by Presbyterian of the South, Inc., 1 North Sixth Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. 
Foreign postage $1 extra. Copyright 1951, by The Presbyterian Outlook. 
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United Presbyterians Express 


Strong Sentiment for Union 


Interest Is Shown in Largest Possible Scope 


Rather Than in US or USA Negotiations Alone 


United Presbyterians want a union of 
American Presbyterians, but they are 
not particularly interested in uniting 
simply with Presbyterians, USA, or US 
—North or South—alone. 

A straw vote has been taken through- 
out that denomination since the last 
General Assembly with the following re- 
sults shown in total votes: 


1. Do you favor consideration of 
general Presbyterian reunion? Yes, 
852 to 193, or about 82% in favor. 


2. Do you favor continuance of 
negotiations with the Southern Pres- 
terian Church (U. S.) and the North- 
ern Presbyterian Church (U. S. A.) 
on a realistic basis looking toward 
union? Yes, 777-216, or 78% plus. 


Polled to discover any strong senti- 
ment for a merger with only the U. S. 
or U. S. A. body, the United Presby- 
terians voted approximately 50-50, with 
about one-third not yoting. The com- 
mittee on union sees this as indicating 
“clearly that the interest of the church 
does not lie in this direction.” 


Now to Move Forward 


The committee’s chairman, Professor 
T. M. Taylor, now declares: 


“The negotiations with the other two 
churches will now move forward as 
rapidly as the working out of a detailed 
and feasible plan of reunion will per- 
mit. Small drafting committees are 
how at work on preliminary drafts of 
the sections of the proposed Plan deal- 
ing with doctrine, form of government, 
book of discipline, and directory for 
worship. 

“The fact that all three churches 
have held to the Westminster Standards, 
making approximately the same modi- 
fications of them over the years, 
sreatly simplifies the work of these com- 
mittees. They will submit their work 
to a joint negotiating committee which 
will meet in Washington, D. C., in Jan- 
uary, 1952. Here the various parts will 
be revised and edited for publication as 
a single document, which will be cir- 
culated for criticism and alteration to 
the full membership of the denomina- 
“onal committees on reunion. A final 
Meeting of these larger committees is 
Scheduled for Cincinnati, Ohio, in 
March, 1952, where it is hoped a final 
revision will be made for presentation 


as a proposed Plan of Reunion to the 
General Assemblies of the three nego- 
tiating churches at their meetings in 
May and June, 1952. 

“The plan will then be sent down by 
these highest courts to the presbyteries 
of the three churches for study and 
criticism in the year 1952-53. It is 
possible that a revised Plan of Reunion 
could be agreed upon in 1953.” 


The United Presbyterian Church was 
formed in May, 1858, by the merger of 
the Associate Presbyterian Church and 
the Associate Reformed Presbyterian 


Church, in Pittsburgh. Its present mem- 
bership is approximately 225,000. 


Best Position in 92 Years 


Dr. Taylor, in commenting on the re- 
sponse of the presbyteries, has reported 
to his fellow-United Presbyterians: 
“This places the denomination in the 
most favorable position it has experi- 
enced in the 92 years of its history for 
taking another forward step in Chris- 
tian unity.” 


“The merger of the Northern Presby- 
terian Church, the Southern Presby- 
terian Church, and the United Presby- 
terian Church, the three largest Presby- 
terian bodies on this continent,” he 
said, “will go far toward unifying Pres- 
byterianism in America. It would pro- 
duce a church of 3,370,000 members, 
according to statistics available for the 
current year, which would be the 
largest body in world Presbyteiran- 
ism.’”’ 


The Year in Religion 


By WINFRED E. GARRISON* 


A new era in American Protestantism 
was ushered in on January 1, when the 
National Council of Churches began 
operations. Inaugurated at a meeting 
of Protestant leaders at Cleveland in 
November, 1950, the National Council 
represented a merger of the Federal 
Council of Churches, the International 
Council of Religious Education and six 
other important interdenominational 
agencies. It involved 29 communions 
with an aggregate of more than 31,000,- 
000 members. 

Although no decision has yet been 
made regarding the site of the National 
Council’s headquarters, the new group 
functioned actively during the year. 
Meanwhile, representatives of several 
denominations who met at Cincinnati in 
October organized the United Church 
Men of America, which is to be a de- 
partment of the Council. 


Social Responsibility 


One of the most important interna- 
tional Protestant events of the year was 
the meeting of the Central Committee 
of the World Council of Churches at 
Rolle, Switzerland, which discussed 
Christian responsibilities in political and 
social life. The committee voted to 
postpone until 1954, the next meeting 


*Professor of Philosophy and Relig- 
ion, University of Houston. 


of the World Council Assembly, which 
had been scheduled to meet in 1953 at 
Evanston, Ill. The site of the assembly 
is unchanged. 

The World Council’s department of 
interchurch aid and refugee service pre- 
pared plans early in the year for service 
to 700,000 destitute persons in Europe. 
Requests for Europe were much less 
this year than last, and much that for- 
merly went there has been diverted to 
India and Korea, where the need is 
even greater. Efforts for the needy in 
various countries continued to be 
carried on by agencies in which pro- 
grams by Protestant, Roman Catholic 
and secular groups were coordinated. 
These included ARK (American Relief 
for Korea), CRALOG (Council of Re- 
lief Agencies Licensed to Operate in 
Germany), LARA (Licensed Agencies 
for Relief in Asia), and CROP (Chris- 
tian Rural Overseas Program). 


Situation in China 


Concern over religious persecution in 
Iron Curtain countries was sharply evi- 
dent among Protestant and Roman 
Catholic leaders. A major cause of un- 
easiness was the situation in China 
where anti-Christian measures threat- 
ened the future of the whole missionary 
movement. 

Only a comparative handful of Prot- 
estant foreign missionaries remain in 








Communist China, while the number of 
Catholic foreign missionaries has 
dwindled during the past three years 
from 5,000 to 2,000. The representa- 
tives of Baptist, Congregational and 
Episcopalian boards asked headquarters 
to withdraw their forces from China. 
The London Missionary Society, an 
Anglican organization, announced its 
withdrawal, and most of the agents of 
the China Inland Mission also have left. 
Of the 2,000 American Protestant mis- 
sionaries formerly in China, only 500 re- 
mained at the end of the year. 

The churches in China continue under 
native leadership, but also under strong 
Communist pressure. The Peiping gov- 
ernment sponsored a ‘conference of 
Christian organizations” in April with 
the announced purpose of making the 
Chinese churches independent and purg- 
ing them of American “imperialist in- 
fluences.”” The chairman of the confer- 
ence, Y. T. Wu, also heads a “Chinese 
Christians Committee Against American 
Imperialism.” During the summer, T. 
C. Chao, head of a theological school in 
Peiping, resigned his position as one of 
the six presidents of the World Council 
of Churches. 

A decree of the Peiping government 
on July 28 suspended all missionary 
work conducted or supported by Ameri- 
cans. The welfare and medical work 
of the missions has been taken over by 
the government, and meanwhile whole- 
sale expulsions of foreign missionaries 
have taken place. Among those expelled 
was Archbishop Antonio Riberi, Papal 
Internuncio to China. Many Catholic 
bishops and hundreds of priests and 
nuns have been jailed on charges of ‘‘re- 
action” and other ‘‘crimes.”’ 


Loss of Religious Liberty 


Religious liberty is in jeopardy, or 
temporarily lost, in great areas of the 
world. The U. N. Commission on Hu- 
man Rights, in May, adopted an article 
which said: ‘In the exercise of any 
functions which the State assumes in 
the field of education, it shall have re- 
spect for the liberty of the parents to 
ensure the religious education of their 
children in conformity with their own 
convictions.” 

The Iron Curtain countries, however, 
continued their campaigns not only to 
abolish religious education but to de- 
stroy the independence of the churches 
or to make them instruments of the 
government. In Hungary, Archbishop 
Josef Groesz of Kalocsa, next in rank to 
imprisoned Josef Cardinal Mindszenty, 
was himself imprisoned, together with 
eight other Catholic leaders. Later it 
was reported that the Hungarian Bench 
of Bishops had promised to cooperate 
with the government. In Czechoslo- 
vakia, Archbishop Josef Beran of Prague 
was banished from his see. Early in 
December, the Tito government in 
Yugoslavia released Archbishop Aloysius 
Stepinac who had been serving a 16- 
year prison term, but refused to permit 
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him to re-occupy his see in Zagreb, 
Croatia. 

Religious schools and youth organiza- 
tions in Czechoslovakia were taken over 
by the government and contact with the 
churches of the West curtailed as much 
as possible. In Slovakia, the senior 
bishop and general inspector of the 
Lutheran Church were removed from 
office and their places filled by trusty 
Communist sympathizers. 

Roman Catholic concern over Com- 
munist efforts to indoctrinate Catholic 
youth with atheistic teachings and to 
create schismatic ‘‘national Catholic 
churches” free of Vatican control was 
reflected in many pronouncements by 
Pope Pius XII. Prayers for peace and 
the conversion of Russia were offered by 
millions of Catholics who gathered at 
the shrine of Our Lady of Fatima in 
Portugal for solemn rites marking the 
closing of the extended Holy Year of 
1951. Another outstanding Catholic 
event was the beatification of Pope Pius 
X, who occupied the papal throne from 
1903 to 1914. 


Statistical Advances Made 


Statistically, religion in Amercia 
made about its usual advance during the 
year, or perhaps a little more. The 
latest reports list 256 Protestant com- 
munions—a number that has_ stood 
virtually unchanged for several years— 
with 285,834 local congregations. Some 
125 Protestant bodies which reported 
gave over $1,138,000,000 for all church 
purposes, including $56,500,000 for for- 
eign missions and $58,700,000 for home 
missions, and had church property 
worth $5,200,000,000. The official Ro- 
man Catholic Directory reported a 
Catholic population of 28,634,878, a 
gain of slightly over three per cent for 
the year. 

Three emphases continued to be noted 
in American Protestantism during the 
year: greater evangelistic effort, more 
active participation by laymen in the 
work of the churches, and increased 
Christian responsibility in political life. 
Many Protestant leaders endorsed a 
statement by the annual meeting of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy which called 
for a greater sense of moral responsi- 
bility in political, economic and cultural 
life. 


Toward Protestant Unity 


Movements toward Protestant unity 
were in evidence during the year. Based 
on the slogan, “‘Let those unite who will 
unite,’* a movement for unity which was 
launched at Greenwich, Conn., in De- 
cember, 1949, at a meeting of official 
representatives of seven important de- 
nominations and the National Council 
of Community Churches, was further 
developed at meetings at Cincinnati in 
January. 

From the Cincinnati meetings came 
a continuing organization and a draft of 
a “‘plan of union,’”’ which, after comment 
and criticism by all interested parties, 





has been referred back for further study 
and resubmission at a later assembly, 
Among the participants in the move- 
ment are such large and varied com- 
munions as the Methodist Church, the 
Presbyterian Church, USA, the Congre- 
gational Christian Churches, and the 
Disciples of Christ. This is perhaps the 
most ambitious specific project for 
union now on foot in America. 

A number of limited union enterprises 
were also under way. The Congrega- 
tional-Evangelical and Reformed Church 
merger, voted with overwhelming ma- 
jorities by both sides, is still blocked by 
a 1950 court decision. The Disciples of 
Christ omitted their annual Interna- 
tional Convention in October in order to 
hold a convention at the same time and 
place (Chicago, May, 1952) as that of 
the American (Northern) Baptist Con- 
vention. The Presbyterian, USA, Gen- 
eral Assembly encouraged an approach 
to union with the Presbyterian, US, 
(Southern) and United Presbyterian 
Churches. 


Tensions Are Noted 


Protestant-Catholic tensions on some 
points were noted during the year. One 
of the issues involved the policy of ap- 
propriating public money for parochial 
schools. The resignation of the Presi- 
dent’s “personal representative” at the 
Vatican in January, 1950, eased the 
strain on that controversial point, but 
the proposal to establish regular diplo- 
matic relations brought back the con- 
troversy with added heat. On the other 
hand, advances in its work of forth- 
coming understanding and cooperation 
among Protestants, Catholics and Jews 
were reported by the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews. 

An important event in American 
Judaism was the transfer of the head- 
quarters of the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations, the central orf- 
ganization of Reform Judaism, from 
Cincinnati to a handsome seven-story 
building in New York City, which is to 
be called the ‘‘House of Living Juda- 
ism.”’ 

A National Sabbath Commission to 
study means of strengthening observ- 
ance of the Sabbath was set up jointly 
by the United Synagogue of America 
and the Rabbinical Assembly of America, 
which represent Conservative Judaism. 

During the closing months of the 
year, the Synagogue Council of America, 


which represents all three Jewish 
groups—Conservative, Reform and 
Orthodox—celebrated its 25th anni- 


versary. 

According to a report presented to the 
biennial convention of the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations @ 
strong trend toward increased ritualism 
has been noted among Reform Jewish 
congregations. During the year, leaders 
of the Orthodox group—the largest of 
all three—issued appeals for improved 
morality in the nation’s public life. 

(Copyright 1951 by Religious News 
Service.) 
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X. Switzerland---The Ecumenical Institute 
Laboratory for Laymen 


ENDRICK KRAEMER, director of 
the Ecumenical Institute, was on 
the way back from an extended 

tour of Asia when the Lewis family 
visited the Institute at Chateau de Bos- 
sey, a few miles outside Geneva, in early 
June, 1951. We were disappointed at 
having missed personal contact with one 
of the greatest figures in the ecumenical 
movement and one so thoroughly con- 
sumed with the passion for reaching 
the Christian laymen of all communions 
and across all national and racial bar- 
riers. However, perhaps the next best 
thing to personal contact with a power- 
house like Dr. Kraemer, in an effort to 
learn what he considered to be most 
significant in the Institute’s work among 
laymen, was to have a long interview 
with his personal secretary, which we 
did. Also, Mrs. Kramer was at home 
in Petit Bossey near the Chateau and 
was a gracious hostess to our family. 
During this same visit and again a few 
days later in the World Council Offices 
in Geneva, the writer spent a couple 
of hours in conversation with H. H. 
Walz, secretary of the Layman’s Com- 
mittee of the World Council. 

It is on the basis of these conver- 
sations and first-hand observations that 
this article is written concerning lay 
work at the World Council level. An 
occasional quotation from material sup- 
plied by the Institute and the World 
Council office will assist in stating their 
case and illustrating their work. 


Training Center Established 


Needless to say, the World Council 
of Churches makes it a definite point 
to know what is going on among all 
the churches in the world. Even dur- 
ing its provisional stage from 1938 to 
1948, work among the laity was one of 
its chief concerns. With the help of 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Chateau de 
Bossey was purchased and converted 
into the Ecumenical Institute in Octo- 


ber, 1946, and a two-fold task was in- 
dicated: 


“It had to be an ecumenical training 
center where the various aspects of the 
evangelistic task of the church in con- 
temporary society would be expounded 
and discussed; and it had to serve as a 
clearing house between the national cen- 
ters engaged in similar work.” 


When the World Council graduated 
from its provisional to permanent 
Stature at Amsterdam in 1948, the 


———— 


*Mr. Lewis, an Austin, Texas, minis- 
ler, here resumes his significant series 
Which traces the development of Chris- 
“an lay movements in Europe. No. 9 
m the series appeared here Dec. 3. 
These studies are based on his travels 
and study in Great Britain and on the 
Continent during the past year. 
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Ecumenical Institute was made one of 
the Departments of the World Council. 
Dr. Kraemer, who had been instru- 
mental in setting up the program and 
policy of the church and World Insti- 
tute in Holland, was already in the 
saddle as Director-General of the 
Ecumenical Institute, and it is clear 
to see that the concerns which led to 
the foundation of the one were very 
similar to the establishment of the 
other. In fact, it is significant that 
similar concerns in all the countries 
discussed in this series of articles led 
to concrete action in the direction of 
bridging the gulf between the church 
and the world, the ministry and laity, 
the training of lay-leadership to take 
its share of responsibility in the great 
work of tackling post-war problems 
which had come partially because of 
pre-war blindness or indifference on the 
part of the church. 


Laboratory for Lay Work 


The Ecumenical Institute, during the 
five years of its existence, has not only 
examined, evaluated, and publicized the 
experiments in lay work which have 
been tried in other countries, but has 
conducted valuable experiments of its 
own and in a manner which transcends 
national, racial and denominational bar- 
riers. In this sense, the Institute pro- 
vides a unique laboratory for Christian 
lay work in the world. It experiments, 
collects data from all sources, evaluates, 
and then disseminates information in 
the multi-lingual terms of the World 
Council membership. Its findings are 
available not only to denominations but 
to members of local congregations for 
study and application. The writer would 
strongly recommend close contact be- 
tween local church membership and the 
World Council office at 297 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 10, N. Y., from which 
studies and findings of the various de- 
partments of the World Council can be 
obtained. 

Miss Simone Mathil, Dr. Kraemer’s 
secretary, has had ten years’ experience 
in the ecumenical movement. She was 
secretary to Dr. Visser ’t Hooft during 
the organizational years of the World 
Council and has followed his ideas from 
stage to stage as they led to the found- 
ing of the Institute. Now, as she works 
in the Institute itself, she is in a posi- 
tion to see its development even more 
clearly. In her own words, she made a 
few briefs comments about the aims and 
success of the Institute. Its aim at first, 
she said, was to take people awakened 
by the war (in refugee and P. O. W. 
camps, etc.) and train them to fill the 


heavy role of responsibility as Chris- 
tian citizens in their respective coun- 
tries. An ecumenical center was 
needed where laymen could share ex- 
periences and receive training so that 
they would understand the nature of 
the Universal Church. Churchmanship 
was emphasized because a person cannot 
be a private Christian without church 
membership. 

During the earlier days of the Insti- 
tute, three-month courses for laymen 
were offered, but the results were dis- 
appointing. ‘‘Lame ducks” showed up 
too often because the best people were 
needed by their countries. Also it was 
learned that ordinary laymen cannot 
spare three months’ time for such a 
course. Theological students and pas- 
tors could come for the longer courses, 
but shorter courses were needed for 
the laymen. Therefore, succeeding 
courses were planned with these find- 
ings in view which have been more suc- 
cessful. 

Miss Mathil says Dr. Kraemer is per- 
sonally interested in direct study work. 
He wants both study conferences and 
seminars for laymen varying from five 
and ten days to three weeks. 


“The subjects for study vary, but cer- 
tain main features are common to all; 
a basic element of Bible study, since the 
revelation of God in Christ is the start- 
ing point and foundation for the inter- 
pretation of the task of the church to- 
day; knowledge of contemporary trends 
of thought and conditions of life and the 
study of the content of the Christian 
message and of its interpretation in 
terms which the modern man can un- 
derstand; study of the historical de- 
velopments and future implications of 
the ecumenical movement, with some 
introduction of participants to church 
traditions other than their own; com- 
mon worship to aid deeper understand- 
ing of their faith, life, and work.’’ 


The Institute staff seems to start 
anew on each conference. Conditions 
are always changing. Criticism, ideas, 
and suggestions coming from the repre- 
sentative of so many different coun- 
tries point up both the challenge and 
the difficulty faced by the Institute and 
the World Council as a whole. When 
Anglican, Lutheran, Reformed and 
Orthodox representatives from around 
the world meet in a round table dis- 
cussion, bringing together different 
backgrounds, languages, cultures, the 
results must necessarily be slow in com- 
ing, but it is extremely important that 
these communions and national groups 
learn to speak to each other as Chris- 
tians. Some real progress is being made 
and answers are being found to knotty 
problems faced by the church and the 
world, but the Institute considers its 
answers provisional—never that it has 
arrived at the only answer to any ques- 








tion. To do so would be to close the 
mind and block avenues to new insight 
and truth. 


New, Youthful Leadership Needed 


Dr. Kraemer and the staff of the In- 
stitute are getting ready to launch a 
new venture in the fall of 1952. They 
feel that what the Institute needs most 
is a new “resident” community and that 
what the World Council needs most is 
new, youthful leadership. So, combin- 
ing the two needs, they are setting up a 
graduate course for theological students 
who have completed their regular 
studies in theological seminaries else- 
where. These carefully selected stu- 
dents will reside in Chateau de Bossey, 
receive special instruction by the 
Faculty of Theology in Geneva, write 
theses in the ecumenical field, and get 
first-hand indoctrination in the World 
Council set-up, program, and activities. 
Terms will be for six months, October 
through March. Thus, a standing com- 
munity will be formed at the Institute 
which will also be of use with the lay- 
men’s conferences that are held from 
time to time. They will learn while they 
help. If the denominational members 
of the World Council pick key students 
and finance their graduate study at the 
Institute, it will be an excellent way to 
produce top leadership for the on-going 
of the ecumenical movement. 

Miss Mathil remarked, and I heard 
the same thing from several other peo- 
ple in Geneva, that better American in- 
terpretation of the World Council is 
needed. So, it would be extremely im- 
portant to send some of America’s best 
young seminary graduates to study dur- 
ing one or two terms at the Institute. 
Let the seminaries nominate and a com- 
mittee select the most worthy and able 
for this important indoctrination. It 
will be a worthy investment. Not only 
do American Christians need a better 
interpretation of the World Council, but 
the World Council, to escape European 
provincialism, knows it needs a broader 
representation of American churches 

. and European as a whole (in my 
opinion) need a far better and more ac- 
curate interpretation of America her- 


self. Here, then, is a double-barrelled 
opportunity. 
Two Trends of Thought 
H. H. Walz, secretary of the Lay- 


men’s Committee of the World Coun- 
cil, is eminently qualified for the job. 
He is in his early forties, a lawyer, an 
ordained minister in the Lutheran 
Church of Wurttemberg; he studied in 
Tubingen, Marburg, Berlin, and Cam- 
bridge Universities and holds degrees 
in law and theology; was the co-founder 


with Eberhart Mueller, of the Evan- 
gelical Academies in Germany (de- 
scribed earlier in this series). Here 


are a few quotations from our conver- 
sation: 


“The ecumenical lay-movement is 
more a vision than a reality . . . but 
in the last decade it has been felt that 
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Christianity must be brought into the 
world where secular life goes on. Many 
felt that the church had failed—failed 
because it tended to call people from 
the world to the church instead of going 
into the world to the people. Two trends 
of thought and action in lay work are 
forthcoming: (1) Theoretical: To en- 
visage the plan of God for the world 
in concrete terms, e. g., What is the 
role of law and the lawyer, or work 
and the worker in the plan of God? 
Therefore, many conferences are called 
for concerning how to discover the 
meaning of professional life, etc. (2) 
The community approach (complemen- 
tary to the first): The rediscovery of 
the meaning of life can’t be only theo- 
retical. You can give YOURSELF into 
it. You must give yourself even into a 
small group as a token of the whole. 
Otherwise it is merely conceptual and 
not real. It is necessary for people to 
be brought together and actually com- 
mit themselves. We need to find forms 
of community life which are as rich as 
the medieval and yet applicable and at- 
tractive to modern life. But we can’t 
turn back history. There is an awaken- 
ing of the individual that should be en- 
couraged.”’ 


Dr. Walz was thoroughly informed 
about the various movements among 
Christian laymen throughout Europe 
and elsewhere. He is editor of a bulletin 
on laymen’s work, published in May for 
the first time, and as a supplement to 
it, also published a partial register of 
laymen’s departments, groups, and in- 
stitutes throughout the world. He em- 
phasized the word “‘partial’’ because he 
knows there are many stirrings and 
movements which have not as yet come 
to the attention of the World Coun- 
cil. 


Devoted and Capable People 


The writer learned a great deal in 
a short while from Miss Mathil and 
Dr. Walz and also profited from a 
“quickie’’ tour of the World Council 
premises, a modest lay-out at 17 Route 
de Malagnou in Geneva. I learned that 
Paul Freeland, of the Presbyterian 
church, US, representative of our 
church to the Department of Inter- 
Church Aid and Service to Refugees had 
been there only a few days prior to my 
visit and that he was highly thought 
of by people on every hand. The 
“wheels” within the wheels of the 
World Council seemed to be deeply de- 
voted Christian men and women and 
highly capable. They were most cor- 
dial and helpful in every way. Brief 
conversations with Dr. Visser ’t Hooft, 
Robert Mackie, Bishop Stephen Neill, 
Oliver Tomkins, Bob Tobias, Charles 
Arbuthnot, and Chuck Heim with refer- 
ence to their various responsibilities was 
most enlightening. Three of these I met 
again in Greece. Tobias fixed me up 
with a contact in Belgrade and we had 
lunch together in Geneva with a pro- 
fessor from a Serbian Orthodox Semi- 
nary in Belgrade who followed through 
with arrangements for my brief Yugo- 
slavian visit. 

The Department on _ Inter-Church 
Aid had a folder which it passed out 
to all visitors which serves as an excel- 





lent guide to the church-aided projects 
in every country in Europe. We made 
constant use of this guide and would 
certainly recommend to any prospective 
traveler in Europe that he contact this 
department of the World Council before 
planning his itinerary, i. e., if the 
traveler is interested in the real goings- 
on over there rather than just the ordi- 
nary “‘tourist’”’ attractions. 


Presbyterian Opportunity 


Charlie Arbuthnot is a _ Presby- 
terian, USA, minister who coordinates 
the work of the Fraternal Field 
Workers sent out by the USA church 
to serve in several European countries, 
Dr. Mackie, secretary of Inter-Church 
Aid, said more Fraternal Workers are 
needed. He hopes that soon the Pres- 
byterian church, US, will send one or 
two. The Fraternal Worker is chosen 
earefully by his own denomination and 
then sent to work under the guidance 
of the Department on Inter-Church Aid. 
He works in an indigenous church with 
the clergy of that church. He helps, 
advises, suggests, and at the same time 
keeps the World Council and his own 
denomination closely informed on any 
important development he observes. For 
example, this series of articles could 
have been provided long ago, and far 
more accurately and completely, by one 
who had lived with the people and had 
come to understand their ways of think- 
ing and acting. A Fraternal Worker 
serves both as a co-laborer and an ob- 
server, helping both those who send him 
and those who receive the benefit of his 
work, and in these days, can we afford 
not to help or to know? 

NEXT: America: Lessons 
Abroad Applied at Home. 


from 





USA MODERATOR’S ITINERARY 





The itinerary for Harrison Ray An- 
derson, Moderator of the Presbyterian, 
USA, General Assembly, for the next 
several weeks, including many Southern 
engagements, has been released as fol- 


lows: 

January 6, National Presbyterian 
Church, Washington, D. C. 

8—Communion§ service for  Presby- 
terians in government, National Church, 
Washington, 8:00 a. m, 

9—Richmond, Va., Union Seminary and 
Forest Hill church. 

10—Greensboro, N. C., First church. 

11—Atlanta area. 

13—Atlanta, First church; rally in after- 
noon, 

14—Birmingham, Ala. 

16—Memphis, Tenn., Idlewild church. 

17—Little Rock, Ark., Second church. 

18—Shreveport, La., First church. 

20—Dallas, Texas, Highland Park. 

21—Ft. Worth, Texas, First church. 

23—Houston, Texas, First church. 

25—Chattanoonga, Tenn., Second and 
Northside. 

27—Knoxville, Tenn., Second church. 

28—Nashville, Tenn., First church. 

29—Louisville, Ky., Seminary. 

February 3—Detroit, Mich., First church, 
at installation of Dr. Frew. 

9-20—California. 
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Henry Luce Sees America at 


“Really Big Turning Point” 


Publisher Looks at Protestantism, Judaism and Roman 
Catholicism and Stresses National Heritage of Religious Faith 


Minneapolis, Minn. (RNS)—America 
has come to “some really big turning 
point” in its character of life and faith, 
Henry R. Luce, editor-in-chief of Time, 
Life and Fortune magazines, said here. 

Speaking to some 300 persons at a 
dinner arranged by the Minneapolis 
Round Table of the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, Mr. Luce re- 
viewed the present religious situation 
in the United States. 


Nation Cradled in Piety 


“America,” he said, ‘‘was cradled and 
brought up in piety. That heritage is 
in us and all about us. But today we 
are learning the stern truth of the say- 
ing: ‘What you have inherited that you 
must labor to possess. . . .’ 


“The resources of American religion 
lie in the actual religions that live here 
—and work in and among us and suffer, 
and pray and contend with our pride 
and our willfulness. It is of the actual 
situation of these actual religions in the 
contemporary American scene that I 
shall risk a few tentative words. 

“First then a word about Judaism. 
Here a profound debate is going on 
which in simplest terms seems to be just 
this: Shall a Jew hold by his faith or 
depart from it and find peace-of-mind 
in assimilation with the general com- 
munity . . .? 

“No one who is not a Jew can enter 
into the full profundity of this question. 
But this much a fellow-American may 
say. The authentic message of Judaism 
—which all of us so dearly need—is no 
mere message of moral relativism or 
ethical expediency; the public message 
of Judaism is morality derived from re- 
ligion and clarified and strengthened by 
it. ‘Thus saith the Lord.’ ’” 


Gift of Moral Authority 


The great gift the Roman Catholic 
Church is currently giving America, Mr. 
Luce said, ‘‘is the gift of moral author- 
ity. A rich example of this giving was 
the recent pronouncement of Catholic 
bishops on our national moral condition. 
That pronouncement, truly inspired in 
its aptness to our case, was instantly in- 
dorsed by the stated clerk of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U. S. A. We can 
indeed be grateful to the Catholic 
Church of America for its clarity, visi- 
bility, audibility and authority on mat- 
ters of morality upon which all our po- 
litical and economic life depends.” 

But there is another gift the Catholic 
Church could give to America—now, 
Mr. Luce continued. That, he said, is 
a “clarification and purification” of the 
Principles of democracy. 

“Perhaps one reason Catholic leaders 
don’t do it,” he said, “is that they per- 
ceive that we Americans have become a 
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very unphilosophical kind of people. I 
think there is no need for them to con- 
form to our deficiencies in this regard. 
We need for our time, political and 
moral philosophy of the quality of the 
Federalist papers—or better. Catholic 
philosophy speaking through the leaders 
of the church could give us that gift. 
I beg leave to beg for it.” 


Refers to Bianshard 


In a reference to Paul Blanshard, au- 
thor of two books critical of the Roman 
Catholic Church, Mr. Luce said: 


«| | Mr. Blanshard, while appear- 
ing to he concerned for Protestantism, 
and while promoting his books through 
Protestantism, does not show any real 
interest in any form of Christianity. 
Now if Mr. Blanshard would frankly de- 
clare himself to be a secularist, void of 
all interest in the supernatural, then he 
could come into court as a respectable 
witness to a secular, anti-clerical point 
of view. 

“Mr. Blanshard is a child of the 
French Revolution—not of the Ameri- 
ean Revolution. This organization (the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews) and this country stand for toler- 
ance. We welcome into this country 
sviritual children of the French Revolu- 
tion—but we are entitled to ask them 
to tell us frankly who they are.”’ 


Mr. Luce said he found it difficult to 
assess Protestantism in America today 
because “Protestantism and America 
are so much a part of each other. 


America’s Virtues Are Protestant 


‘America’s virtues are Protestant vir- 
tues—or so it may seem to a Protes- 
tant,” he said. ‘‘Not only those elements 
which go into our form of government— 
the accent on liberty, constitutionalism, 
equality under God—but also the vir- 
tues of our common life—the virtue of 
work, of making the most of your 
talents, the virtue of honesty in busi- 
ness, mutual trust and the growth of 
vast ‘private’ organizations based on the 
reliability of millions of individuals. 
One might cite also practical idealism, 
so typically American—and the general 
absence of cynicism.” 

The principal problem of Protestant- 
ism, according to Mr. Luce, is secular- 
ism. 





“American secularism is still deeply 
colored by Protestant idealism, and in- 
cludes a respect for religion, however 
vague, and a kind of affection for it. 
And Protestantism finds it extremely 
difficult to cope with this secularism be- 
cause it has been so involved with its 
development. 

“Take, for example, 
education. 


the matter of 
When religious education 


hits the newspapers, it is as a Catholic 
problem. But as a matter of fact, re- 
ligious education is today far more seri- 
ously a Protestant problem than a 
Catholic one. After all, the Catholics 
have their schools—they pay extra for 
them. The Protestants don’t pay extra 
and they don’t have any schools— 
none, that is, where their children may 
get a good grounding in the Bible and 
pursue their other studies in a Protes- 
tant Christian atmosphere.” 





The solution to the problem for Prot- 
estantism and for religion in general, 
Mr. Luce asserted, is “written on every 
page of the New Testament.” 


“In . . . but not of . . the World” 

“A religion—a church—must be ‘in’ 
the world but not ‘of’ it,’ he said. “A 
religion brings to ‘this world’ resources 
which are not of ‘this world’—or it 


brings nothing. 


“A Christian church must serve so0- 
ciety, adventuring and struggling with 
it, but a church must also stand apart 
from society, judging it, guiding it. And 
it can neither serve nor judge unless it 
knows better than society does, the path 
to goodness and the stern price which 
must be paid to travel on it. Nor can 
a church bring comfort to anyone un- 
less it stands above, as well as within, 
the welter and flux of circumstances. ... 

“Our faith is this—that God is not 
merely watching human history as we 
might turn on the television for an hour 
or so—God’s love is working in human 
history. 

“See it working in this very demand 
for ‘moral and spiritual values’ of which 
we spoke at the beginning. The cry for 
‘moral’ values goes up from secularists 
—from those who don’t believe God 
works in history—who don’t want him 
to! Well, God’s love is working in 
them. The cry goes up from the rest 
of us, mediocre Christians and mediocre 
Jews. The god of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob is working in us.” 





WHAT WOULD YOU DO 
IF 


The college you serve needed $500,- 
000, 

You were offered $100,000 as a chal- 
lenge gift, 

You must secure $100,000 to meet 
that challenge, 

You could not get a well-organized 
campaign started until the fall 
of 1952? 

We are doing this: Telling as many 

friends of Christian Education as we 

can and hoping and trusting many 

of them will not wait until they are 

called upon but will mail in checks 

in the tax year 1951. 


tdwin Pate, Chairman of the Board 
PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Maxton, North Carolina 


Preparatory Department Junior College 
Educational Excellence Christian Emphasis 


Second semester begins 
January 26, 1952 
A Good Place For Your Son. 
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EDITORIAL 


We Need More than 600 Ministers 


One or two comments about our edi- 
torial of Dec. 17 have made us feel that 
our point may have been missed by some 
readers. We were discussing some of 
the issues raised at Union Seminary’s 
significant convocation which stressed 
a “resurgent South’ and the church’s 
opportunity and challenge. 

One problem which we mentioned in 
the midst of this may have appeared to 
indicate that we do not believe we need 
any more ministers. Taken by itself, 
it may have seemed so, but it is difficult 
for us to see how this could be possible 
in view of several continuing emphases 
in these columns. To make it clear, 
then, let us say that our concern is that, 
in our obvious need for more ministers, 
we not fail at the same time to see an- 
other vital problem—that of a more 
efficient and workable system of pas- 
toral changes. Or, to put it another 
way, that we attempt to provide every 
church with a pastor and every pastor 
with a church. That was the emphasis 
which, it seemed to us, was overlooked 
and, if overlooked in any plans we may 
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project, can cause us great distress and 
loss. 

In view of our reiterated challenges 
along certain lines, it would seem 
strange that we could be thought to he 
calling for no increase in the number 
of ministers. Just to review for a mo- 
ment, look at objectives which we 
though everybody knew we stood for: 
One is a movement toward colonization 
which will reduce the size of larger 
churches by making smaller ones from 
within them. That obviously calls for 
more ministers. 

In addition, we think we are as much 
aware as anyone else of the growing, 
challenging industrial South which lays 
increasing demands upon our church 
and requires more ministers. We 
thought that was clear, not only in our 
report of the convocation but also in our 
weekly news and editorial columns. 

Once more, we have not joined in the 
frequently heard wailing over the fact 
that a number of ministers appear to 
be called of God to serve him in other 
capacities than as pastors. Granted that 
more capable laymen who are willing 
to serve for the salaries which are of- 
fered ought to be given the opportunity 
to make the necessary sacrifices, the 
plain facts are that our agencies usually 
have to turn at last to a minister who 
is willing to do the job for the salary 
offered. 

We are not yet alarmed about a too- 
heavy administrative personnel. We be- 
lieve that those who are alarmed have 
overlooked a few facts. One is that our 
church is growing. If the number of 
persons in administrative and similar 
work has increased in the last 25 years 
we think it has not grown as much as 
our church-at-large. 

With fingers pointed to an increase 
in executives in various presbyterial and 
synodical posts, some people bewail the 
departure of pastors from their pulpits. 
It is true that we have pastoral vacan- 
cies which need to be filled and ought 
to be filled, but, as we pointed out Dec. 
17, we need to have a certain number 
of vacancies (though perhaps not as 
many as we now have) in order to facili- 
tate movement. It is our opinion that, 
in addition to more pastors, we may 
also need more men iii these administra- 
tive posts. Experience offers abundant 
proof that a good executive in such posi- 
tions will save our pastors a_ vast 
amount of time which everybody recog- 
nizes they need to spend in their studies, 
congregations and communities. Where 
there is no employed executive, the time 
and energy of many pastors is consumed 
by non-pastoral responsibilities. 

You see, then, we could not be sug- 
gesting the need for fewer ministers 
when we support policies which con- 
stantly require more. Our one point 
was that we ought to do something ade- 
quate about the companion problem of 
pastoral exchange in order to avoid in- 
evitable inefficiency, heartache and loss. 

In this emphasis, we did not think 





anybody could believe that we do not 
recognize the need for more—and, espe. 
cially, better equipped—ministers. Jp. 
deed, a good many more than the 609 
indicated by the number of pastora] 
vacancies reported. 


Incident 


The following item is summarized 
from the columns of the New York 
Times (Dec. 9). It appears without 
editorial comment, save that written op 
the clipping as mailed to us. 


“Twenty social science students of 
Sarah Lawrence College crossed the 
Mason-Dixon line last month to study 
social, economic and public health con- 
ditions—and faced the usual racial 
problem. Two of the girls were Negroes, 

. The researchers and their three 
faculty advisers neither shunned nor 
openly challenged the racial issue. They 
simply made it another of the attitudes 
they wanted to explore. 


* * * 


“The travelers found lodgings at a 
motor court, a hotel and at colleges. 
They ate box lunches and dined in res- 
taurants at colleges and at a private 
home in Charlottesville, Va. They sat 
together at theatre performances. The 
mixed group was warmly received, with 
few exceptions, and the students re- 
turned with a conviction that racial 
prejudices have eased considerably in 
the last ten or fifteen years. But, they 
conceded, there were a number of ‘inci- 
dents.’ 





“At Charlottesville a motor court 
operator first said that regulations for- 
bade his acceptance of the Negroes. He 
relented, however, and said he would 
provide lodgings if the group would re- 
frain from ‘mixed pairings.’ 


“When the girls were assigned to 
double rooms, the proprietor was asked 
if he wished to inspect the sleeping ar- 
rangements. He said with a wink that 
he was tired and was going to bed. The 
Negro girls shared cabins with white 
schoolmates that night. 


“There was the ‘hot chocolate’ inci- 
dent at Asheville, N. C. Half of the 
group was invited to stay overnight at 
Montreat College but Montreat, operated 
by the Presbyterian Church of the 
South, could not under its rules accom- 
modate the Negro girls in its dormi- 
tories. Montreat officials suggested 
that, after the group bound for Warren 
Wilson College left for the night, a 
nightcap of hot chocolate would be 
served to the remaining guests. 


“The Sarah Lawrence advisers ex- 
plained that this plan would involve a 
compromise of the visitors’ anti-dis- 
crimination principles. The hosts, with 
understanding, put their cups and 
saucers back on the shelf. . . .” 


iy a * 
Among the 1,110,000 subscribers to 
the Sunday Times, one wrote on the 
clipping sent to us: 


“Why can’t Montreat change its 
rules and become as ‘Christian’ minded 
as the Charlottesville motor court?” 


~*~ * * 
FORMULA FOR FAILURE: Try to 
please everybody.—Herbert Bayard 
Swope. 
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MAKE IT DO 


Thoughts for New Year’s Morning 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





—_—_— 


“Strengthen the things that remain.” 
—Revelation 3:2. 


old one patched? What New 

Year can we have but the old 
one patched up? Look out of the win- 
dow this morning: it opens on the same 
view, good, bad or indifferent, that it 
looked on last evening. The weather 
may have changed overnight, but not 
the climate. If you went to a doctor 
or a psychiatrist last week, you would 
not get a very different verdict this 
week. Your moods change, but they are 
still your moods, not someone else’s. 
As for the world, if you read yesterday’s 
paper you can tell most of what will be 
in today’s even before you pick it up. 

It is an illusion, shared by few grown 
persons, that at the flick of a calendar 
we have an absolutely new year. Time 
is a continuum, as philosophers say; all 
divisions of it are for practical purposes. 
“Now” is a word for the flowing of ‘‘will 
be” into ‘‘was.” But “‘was” also flows 
into “will be.””’ That is to say, our yes- 
terdays live with us, today is yesterday 
with a fresh coat of varnish. 


W HAT IS the New Year but the 


ET US not repine. This is not 

only as it must be; it is as we 

should wish it if we reflect long 
enough. Surely we can’t afford a new 
car, many an American is saying today, 
learning wisdom from necessity; there 
is too much value left in the old one. 
Surely we can’t afford an entirely new 
year; there is too much good in the old 
one to throw it all away. 

There were too many good habits in 
the old year. We may want to form 
new and better ones; but if we are 
Christians we would not care to learn 
all the art and craft of living over again 


from the beginning. Too, there were 
many cherished memories in the old 
year. It is not yet time to drink of the 
River Lethe. True, not all memories 
are pleasant. Did the sad and the 
shameful memories crowd upon us last 
night with the dying year? We must 
carry them too; but this morning we 
shall enter the day in happier company 
—of bright memories no turning of 
calendars can cause to fade. 

There were friendships in the old 
year; we do not want to drop these 
every one and begin with a new set of 
friends. That would be the saddest of 
beginnings for any new year. Friend- 
ship is a perennial. It does not grow 
and wither in a year, but after each win- 
ter, from deep-living roots, it flowers 
afresh. 

There was faith, in the old year; shall 
we scrap this and start with something 
new? There was hope, in the year now 
gone—hope deferred, it may be. But 
though ‘“‘hope deferred maketh the 
heart sick,’’ we shall not give it up for 
all the sinking of the heart. There was 
love also in the old year, and the older 
the love the sweeter. It is only cheap 
imitations that fester with time. The 
reason we can look on any new year 
with confidence is that these things 
abide. 


ES, the old year will have to do; 
we do not want to give it up. It 
needs patching, to be sure; 

friendships need some repairing, in- 
tegrity has had some strains, patience 
shows signs of wear. We shall have to 
call in help to strengthen the things that 
remain. 

Sometimes in repairing furniture the 
first thiug to be done is to sandpaper off 
the old paint and varnish. It may be 
that our old year, our old life, was all 
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varnished over with conceit, with self- 
illusion, with some sort of false front. 
Let us begin by scraping off—burning 
off with a blowtorch, if necessary—the 
old dark varnish that deceived no one, 
and let the true grain of life show. 

But man is more than a piece of fur- 
niture or a machine, he is living spirit. 
And is there not One who makes all 
things new? Indeed there is, and the 
one true New Year’s Day in life is the 
day one meets with him. But even he 
does not make things new by casting 
aside the old. I came not to destroy, 
he said, but to fulfil. When he has his 
way with a man he does not work py 
starting all over again from the begin- 
ning every twelve months. Life with 
him—life in him—is not a perpetual 
and futile repeating-of infancy; it is a 
growing-up. 

Life that grows is a continual renew- 
ing, a building of new cells out of the 
old. Like the tree in spring, like the 
growing body, like all living things, the 
human spirit, perpetually wearing down, 
requires and receives, by divine touch, 
not one day but every day, perpetual re- 
pair. 





WELL-KEPT church grounds and good 

landscaping mean a lot to the Mormon 
church—so much, in fact, that a full- 
scale landscaping department has been 
set up to give detailed instructions, ad- 
vice and complete landscaping plans to 
church groups. 
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CHURCH NEWS 


Synod Sees Million 
People Unchurched 


Mississippi News Letter 





Presbyterians of Mississippi were told 
at the recent meeting of synod that 
there are 1,000,000 unchurched people 
in their state. As a result, their leaders 
are making plans to meet this challenge. 
Synod’s chairman of Church Extension, 
J. Moody McDill, is taking the lead in 
projecting an aggressive program and in- 
dividual churches are joining in. A re- 
vival meeting led by Billy Graham is 
scheduled for Jackson next June 15-July 
8, with all Protestant churches coop- 
erating. Marc C. Weersing is chairman. 
Evangelistic meetings were conducted 
recently in Natchez by John A. Redhead, 
Jr., Greensboro, N. C.; Okolona, by J. 
Moody McDill; and plans now call for 
such meetings in Lexington, with Paul 


Tudor Jones, Richmond, Va., 
Westminster church, Jackson, 
Wm. F. Mansell of Vicksburg. 


and in 
led by 


Baptists Increase Gifts 
For Their Colleges 

Baptists, in their recent state conven- 
tion, were told by their president, 
Purser Hewitt, ‘“‘We have got to quit 
piddling in Christian education.” Mr. 
Hewitt is a Jackson newspaperman and 
a lay leader in the church. With adop- 
tion of an all-time high budget for be- 
nevolences ($925,000) the convention 
voted its colleges an extra 10% of all 
funds collected from the Cooperative 
program. President Truman was cen- 
sured for his nomination of an ambassa- 
dor to the Vatican. 


New Church Organized 
As Corinth Colony 

Sixty-seven persons from the Corinth 
chapel, upon petition to East Mississippi 
Presbytery, became charter members of 
the new East Corinth church late in No. 
vember, with John P. Simmons, now of 





this season. 





We trust this New Years message will embody all 
the sincerity and feeling that is in our thoughts 
We are well aware of your friend- 
ships and consideration and so, at the start of 


another year, we pause to extend 


BEST WISHES TO OUR FRIENDS 
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Savannah, who started the work, preach. 
ing the sermon. The new colony of the 
First church, Vicksburg, Westminster, 
just completed a visitation evangelism 
program with the help of elders from 
the Central church, Jackson. 


Nobel Winner Points 
Students to Choices 

Robert A. Millikan, Nobel prize-win- 
ning physicist, told students and faculty 
at Mississippi State College, “‘It is essen- 
tial to win a large percentage of man- 
kind to choose the good way in order to 
restrain those who choose the evil way.” 
He said that even before the atom bomb 
appeared, many intelligent men had 
come to the conclusion that man’s choice 
is between a better world and no world 
at all. 


Miscellany 
R. L. Landis, regional director of re- 
ligious education, is touring Palestine, 
as a result of a gift of friends who 
recognize his contribution through the 
years. . Young adults in the Vicks- 
burg church again provided during the 
Christmas season an illuminated, life- 
size scene of the Nativity which, as be- 
fore, attracted people from a wide area. 
Missionary speakers itinerating 
during January will include Miss Mar- 
garet Archibald (Japan) in East Mis- 
sissippi and R. K. Robinson (Korea) in 
Central Mississippi. More than 
$25,000 fire damage was suffered by the 
First church of Tupelo early in Novem- 
ber. One of the most beautiful churches 
in the state, it was built of gray stone 
shortly after the disastrous tornado of 
1936. Greenville’s First church 
dedicated its new building in October. 
. Miss Ollie Johnson, former DRE 
at Ripley, is now in like work at Cleve- 

land. 
ROBERT F. SLOOP. 
Starkville. 





GIFT-OF-THE-WEEK 


WHAT HAPPENED 
TO THAT 
PINT OF BLOOD 
YOU WERE GOING 
TO GIVE? 


ARMED FORCES BLOOD DONOR PROGRAM! 





CALL YOUR RED CROSS 
TODAY! 












Pulpit Sets Designed for 
any Type of Church 
For Contact by Representative or 
Illustrated Literature, Write 
FLOWERS SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 


327 W. Main St. Richmond, Va- 
Phone Richmond 7-4035 
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on anuary /5t 


URIOUS to know the origin of the word January, 

we find it derives its name from the Latin deity, 

Janus. Janus, it seems, had two faces, one to look 
behind and one to look forward. 

What better theme on the occasion of the ap- 
proaching New Year? We look backward with great 
satisfaction to all the pleasant associations we have 
had with you in years past. And, with great an- 
ticipation, we look forward to a continuation of these 
friendships. May you look to the future and find a 


successful, happy year awaiting you. 


Richmond Paper Company, Inc. 


RICHMOND 9, VIRGINIA. 


ESTABLISHED 1871 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

Allen M. Frew, First church, Ard- 
more, Pa., has accepted a call to the 
First church, Detroit, Mich., effective 
Jan. 15, succeeding Frederick H. Olert, 
now of Second church, Richmond, Va. 














NNO 
“By their fruits 
ye shall know them” 





. A Time for Searching 


Schreiner students learn- 
Ing the mysteries of science 


SCHREINER 
Presbyterian Military College 


Andrew Edington, Pres. 
Kerrville, Texas 


—00 ———” 








Dr. Frew, who came from the U. S. 
church, brought fraternal greetings 
from the USA church to the Orlando 
Assembly last June. 

W. J. Millard of Evergreen church, 
Memphis, Tenn., is now at 613 Univer- 
sity. 

John R. Smith from Clanton, Ala., to 
106 W. North St., Valdosta, Ga. 

Frank H. Noll, chaplain, from Scott 
AFB, Ill., to 314 Air Div., APO 710, San 
Francisco. 


SUMMER EXCHANGE 

Wm. B. Ward, First church, Spartan- 
burg, S. C., and R. Leonard Small, 
Cramond Parish church, Edinburgh, 
Scotland, will exchange pulpits during 
the summer of 1952. The Ward family 
will sail on May 24, returning in Sep- 
tember, and the Small family will arrive 
in the USA June 23. Dr. Small is te 
speak at Montreat, Massanetta Springs 
and other conference centers. 


ANNIVERSARY 

Martin Niemoeller, famous German 
pastor, is to receive a special collec- 
tion on his 60th birthday January 14. 
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ONLY SCHOOL 
FOR NEGROES 


As fares Stillman, so 
fares our work with the 
Negro people. 


Memphis 12, 
President Tennessee 
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Address, Samuel Burney Hay, President, Box 483, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 


Presbyterian and a loyal 
Christian ever done any- 
thing directly and person- 
ally for Stillman? 


@Why not write Stillman 
in your will? 


@Why not send your per- 
sonal contribution, today? 
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DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


Church related colleges are indis- 
pensable if America is to remain free 


John R. Cunningham, President 
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The collection, sponsored by the Church 
for the World Foundation, will be useg 
to promote ecumenical activities among 
German Evangelical Christians. 


PRAYER OPENS COURT 

Harry A. Fifield, Westminster church, 
Lynchburg, Va., recently opened the seg. 
sion of a Lynchburg court with prayer, 
Attendants said they believed it to be 
the first time a minister ever offered a 
prayer in a Virginia court. Dr. Fifield 
prayed: 


“Grant exoneration to those falsely 
accused but to those who have broken 
the law give the sense to know that 
liberty is not license nor freedom the 
right to do as we please. 

“Almighty God, invoke thy divine 
blessing upon us, in this land of liberty 
and justice for all. Bless this and all 
courts convened today, that liberty may 
be preserved and justice administered. 

“Grant to thy servants, the attorneys, 
care to defend the law with scrupulous 
honesty; to the jury, insight to interpret 
the law wisely and without prejudice; 
to the judge, wisdom to apply the law in 
a justice tempered by the welfare of all 
the people.” 





Missions Planned for Most 
Military Posts and Bases 


York (RNS)—Almost every 
military installation of the Army and 
Navy throughout the nation will be 
visited by leading clergymen of Ameri- 
can Protestantism during the first two 
months of 1952. 

Their objective will be to reach hun- 
dreds and thousands of young men and 
women in uniform with the message: 
“Christ Is the Answer.’’ 

That is the theme of the Armed 
Forces Preaching Mission, sponsored by 
the Joint Department of Evangelism of 
the National Council of Churches and 
the General Commission on Chaplains. 

Plans for the program, which will 
get under way on Sunday, January 6, 
to coincide with the opening of the Uni- 
versal Week of Prayer, were announced 
at a luncheon meeting here by Jesse M. 
Bader, executive director of the Joint 
Department of Evangelism. 

To date, Dr. Bader reported, 70 Army 
camps and 12 naval bases have re- 
quested Preaching Missions, calling for 
a total of 148 speakers. Two or three 
clergymen, he said, will comprise each 
evangelistic team. As requests are still 
being received, he predicted that nearly 
100 military installations will be visited 
by 250 or more speakers during January 
and February. The Air Force bases have 
been holding missions during the past 
year, and are not included in the pro- 
gram. 


New 





PEWS, PULPIT s CHANCEL 
————_ Fernilré 


* ¢ EARLY DELIVERY ° ° 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
— J.P REDINGTON &CO. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





The Call of the First Disciples 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR JANUARY 13, 1952 
Mark 1:16-20; Luke 5:11. 


Last week we read how four friends 
found the Master. John the Baptist, 
whose stirring preaching had aroused 
the nation, pointed him out to John and 
Andrew as the Lamb of God, who takes 
away the sin of the world. Andrew 
prought his brother, Simon, to Jesus, 
and John presumably brought his 
prother, James. 

The four of them remained with Jesus 
for some time, but returned ultimateiy 
to their occupations as fishermen in the 
Sea of Galilee. This does not mean that 
they had suffered any relapse or loss of 
faith or interest. They believed that 
Jesus was the Messiah, but they had not 
been called upon to give up their regu- 
lar work. 

Several months passed, and Jesus, 
who had been preaching in Judea, came 
in Galilee, proclaiming good news about 
God and saying: ‘‘The time is fulfilled, 
and the Kingdom of God is at hand; re- 
pent and believe in the good news” 
(Mk. 1:14-15). 

One morning, as he came to the sea- 
shore, he found his old friends Simon 
and Andrew wading in the shallow 
waters and casting their net (Mk. 
1:17). This net, says James Neil, ‘“‘is 
in the form of a bag, coming to a point 
at the bottom of which a long rope is 
attached. It has a mouth about three 
feet in diameter, with weights around 
it which keep it open when thrown, and 
close it when it sinks through the water. 
Sometimes this is used from a boat. 
When used from the shore the fisher- 
man wades in, throws it with great dex- 
terity to a considerable distance and 
then draws it in by the rope.” 

Jesus said to them, ‘“‘Follow me and 
I will make you to become fishers: of 
men.” He was inviting them to follow 
him as his disciples in accordance with 
the custom of the day (no disciple would 
presume to attach himself to a teacher 
without a personal invitation), to at- 
tend him, not sporadically as hitherto, 
but constantly. Give up your business, 
he said to them, and follow me, and I 
will make you to become (implying a 
gradual process of training) fishers of 
men. The primary task of these men 
was not to study, nor even to teach (as 
was the case with the disciples of the 
ordinary rabbi) but to save men; to 
bring them into the Kingdom; to lead 
them to accept God’s reign and to work 
for its extension among men. Jesus’ 
own teaching was only a means toward 
that end. Immediately, says Mark, they 
left their nets and followed him. 

Proceeding a little farther down the 
shore Jesus saw James and John in their 
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boat, out in the lake, mending their 
nets. And Jesus called them. ‘This 
fine distinction between speaking (vs. 
17) and hailing (vs. 20) and in the dif- 
ference in the operation of the two pairs 
of brothers (the first pair casting their 
nets near the shore; the second pair 
mending their nets in the boat),’’ says 
H. D. A. Major, ‘‘is the mark of an eye- 
witness.”’ These small details had im- 
pressed themselves upon Peter’s mem- 
ory and are reflected in the story which 
John Mark had evidently derived from 
him. And they left their father, Zebe- 
dee, in the boat—not alone, Mark is 
careful to indicate; the older man had 
hired servants to assist him in carrying 
on his work—and followed Jesus. 


Il. The Miraculous Draft of Fishes 


Luke’s account of the call of these 
four disciples differs in minor respects 
from Mark’s account. It may well be 
that the incident which Luke describes 
occurred on the following day—that the 
call was issued one morning, and the 
decision reached the following morning, 
after the events so graphically de- 
scribed by Luke. 

Jesus was speaking to a great throng 
of people, eager to hear the word of God 
as he proclaimed it. In order that the 
people might hear and see him better, 
he entered Peter’s empty fishing vessel 
and asked the brawny fishermen to put 
out a little from land. Then he sat 
down (as the Jewish teachers were ac- 
customed to do) and taught the multi- 
tudes out of the boat. As Dr. Robert- 
son points out, Simon probably felt a 
certain pride in this use of his boat by 
the Master, who was now the center of 
all eyes. “Jesus had grown rapidly in 
prestige and power with the people since 
the day of decision by Simon at Bethany 
beyond Jordan about a year ago. The 
crowds here have literally pushed Jesus 
into the sea in their eagerness to hear 
him. It makes a vivid picture.”’ 

After he was done, Jesus turned to 
Simon and said, “Put out into the deep 
and let down your nets for a catch.” 
Simon, as a professional fisherman was 
reluctant to obey. As Bruce points out: 
“Success was doubly improbable; it was 
day and in deep water; fish were got at 
night and near shore.” More, he and 
his partners had fished in these very 
waters all night and had caught noth- 
ing. Nonetheless, at Jesus’ request, 
Peter let down his nets and immediately 
they were so full that they almost broke. 
Peter was forced to call on his partners 
for assistance, and even then they could 
hardly bring the haul to shore. Peter 


was so impressed that he fell on his 
knees and cried out: ‘“‘Depart from me, 
for I am a sinful man, O Lord.” 

Not immediately, but gradually, the 
disciples came to recognize that Jesus 
was more than human. This was one of 
the early occasions when Peter was 
filled with awe and wonder at the evi- 
dences of Jesus’ mysterious personality. 
Feeling that he is indeed in the presence 
of the divine, Peter is overcome by a 
sense of his own sinfulness. He pleads 
that Christ may leave him so that he 
may not be destroyed by the super- 
natural power which radiates from his 
presence. “Do not be afraid,’’ Jesus 
replied, ‘thenceforth you will be catch- 
ing men.” 

The Greek means literally to take 
alive. Peter was accustomed to catch 
fish alive. From henceforth he is to 
catch men alive, a more difficult and a 
more important task. 

“It is interesting,’’ Professor Manson 
remarks in the Moffatt Commentary on 
Luke, “that Jesus goes for his first as- 
sistants not to the visionaries or 
dreamers of Galilee, but to men whom 
patient toil had disciplined and inured 
them to patience and steadfastness. But 
the incident also reveals by aid of 
Peter’s confession and of the Master’s 
reassuring word, ‘Have no fear that the 
impression wrought by Jesus was pro- 
foundly inward and moral. The dis- 
ciples are stirred to the depths of their 
nature by the transcendent qualities of 
the character of Jesus, and there begins 
for them what can only be called a re- 
integration of personality round a new 
center.”’ 

It was after the miraculous draft of 
fishes that the disciples made their de- 
cision. As Luke tells us: ‘‘When they 
had brought their boats to land, they 
left everything and followed him.” 


For Further Consideration 


1. “He saw Simon and Andrew... .” 
He saw two fishermen working at their 
trade. Was that all? By no means. 
He saw them, not only as they were, 
but also as they might become. So a 
mother sees her child. So a teacher 
sees his pupil. So all of us should learn 
to see those about us. To see them not 
“‘as blurred objects in the landscape’’; 
not as potential customers merely, nct 
as those who need our help only, but 
to see them as they might become in 
Christ. 

2. “And Jesus said, ‘Follow me... .’ " 
How Peter must have enjoyed telling 
that story in the years that followed. 


I heard him call— 
“Come follow,” that was all. 
My gold grew dim 
My heart went after him. 
I rose and followed, that was all. 
Who would not follow 
If he heard him call? 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow imag- 
ined it thus: 


And Him evermore I behold 
Walking in Galilee, 
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Through the corn field’s waving gold, 
In hamlet or grassy wold, 

By the shores of the Beautiful Sea. 
He toucheth the sightless eyes, 

Before him the demons flee; 
To the dead he sayeth, “Arise!” 

To the living, ‘‘Follow me!”’ 
And that voice shall still sound on 
From the centuries that are gone 

To the centuries that shall be. 


8. “Follow me and I will make you 
to become. ...” Simon and Andrew, 
James and John were all fishermen; S. 
Pearce Carey in his book entitled Jesus, 
calls them ‘‘a plebeian quartet.” 


“He points out the wonder of the 
quickening power of Jesus over these 
humble men. Simon became the King- 
dom’s most effective preacher. Andrew 
acquired skill as an evangelist. James 
was marked by an alarmed king for 
martyrdom. ‘to the memoranda and 
reflections of John we owe the world’s 
most precious Christian book.’ It is 
truly marvelous what Jesus has been 
able to do with plebes. Martin Luther 
was a miner. John Bunyan was a 
tinker. William Carey was a cobbler. 
Dwight L. Moody was a shoe salesman. 
Some of us have seen men and women 
degrees lower than plebeian changed, 
lifted, made useful, exalted by the 
power of the Savior. Such power is 
found only in him.” (Meditations for 
Days and Seasons, by M. K. W. Heicher, 
Harper and Bros.) 


4. “Fishers of men.” Follow me, 
said Jesus, and I will make you to be- 
come what? Not rich, or powerful, or 
cultured, but fishers of men. Not to 
study, or to teach, or to work out a 
great system of theology, or to build a 
great edifice of worship, or to run a 
great organization, but to fish, to win 
men for the kingdom of God. That 
must always remain the great business 
of the church. We 


must have theo- 


logians, administrators and 
But if the preservation of 
a creed, or the erection of a sanctuary, 
or the running of an organization ever 
becomes the main concern of any num- 
ber of Christ’s followers, they have 
missed the way, and the church of 
Christ has lost its vision. 

5. “We have toiled all the night and 
have taken nothing: nevertheless... .”’ 
This text, with its context, says Daniel 
Russell, ‘‘speaks of three things: 


teachers, 
organizers. 


“First, there is failure. Through a 
long, weary night, these men who were 
neither amateurs nor idlers, had reaped 
no harvest from the sea. They knew 
every cove, every wind, every ripple. 
No one could tell them anything. Yet 
in spite of all they had brought to their 
task the result was blank failure. 

“Second, there is faith. In the entire 
story Peter’s ‘nevertheless’ is the dec- 
laration of richest meaning. ‘Neverthe- 
less, at thy word, I will let down my 
net.’ 

“Third, there is fullness, a great net 
full to breaking. Note that these men 
finally succeeded at the very place they 
had previously failed. Same old lake, 
same old boat, same old net... .” 
(Meditations for Men, published by Ab- 
bingdon-Cokesbury Press. ) 


Yes, but there was a new factor in the 
situation. It was the presence of the 
Master. Peter had surrendered the di- 
rection of his life to another. 


“T owned a little boat a while ago 

And sailed a Morning Sea without a 
fear, 

And whither 
blow 

I’d steer the little craft afar or near. 

Mine was the boat, and mine the air, 
and mine the Sea, not mine a 
care... 


any breeze might fairly 


“One day there passed along the silent 
shore, 

While I my net was casting in the Sea, 

A man, who spoke as never man before; 
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I followed Him—new life begun in me, 

Mine was the boat, but His the Voice, 
and His the call, yet mine, the 
choice... 


“Once from His boat He taught the 
curious throng, 

Then bade me let down nets out in the 
Sea; 

I murmured, but obeyed, nor was it long 

Before the catch amazed and humbled 
me. 

His was the boat, and His the skill, and 
His the catch, and His, my will.” 


J. A. Richards, quoted by Robert 
E. Speer in Five Minutes a Day 
(Westminster Press). 


6. “They left their nets....’’ It took 
faith to do that. A man must live, and 
Jesus had no organization of any kind, 
and apparently no financial resources. 

Which was the hardest decision for 
Peter to make, the decision to accept 
Jesus as the Messiah, or the decision to 
give up everything and follow Jesus? 
Which is the harder decision for men to 
make today? Is it possible to make the 
first and not the second? Does Jesus 
ever ask men to give up their occupa- 
tions today? Under what circumstances? 
What are the usual calls that Jesus ex- 
tends to those who believe in him? Sup- 
pose we refuse these calls, calls to give, 
calls to render some personal service, 
calls to live a more consistent Christian 
life, what then? Can this possibly he 
the reason why our religion does not 
mean more to us, why we have not 
grown in the Christian life? Jesus said 
to Peter, “Come after me and I will 
make you to become....’”’ If Peter had 
failed to respond to the Master’s call, 
he might have retained his faith in 
Jesus, but he would never have becom? 
a fisher of men; he would have re 
mained a common fisherman, wondering 
why the vision had faded, or more and 
more satisfied to deal only with his fish. 

7. “They left their nets and followed 
him.” They were the first of a long line 
that has continued down to the present 
day, men drawn by Jesus’ vision of the 
Kingdom, impelled by his clear and 
commanding personality, to become 
fishers of men. 


“While mighty earthquakes rock the 
world’s foundation, 
And chaos threatens empires and 
their kings, 
While men of strength lie stricken in 
the wreckage, 
And men of wisdom cease their utter- 
ings, 
While darkness menaces man’s puny 
striving, 
And newborn terror haunts the land 
and sea, 
Still walks a lonely peasant by a lake- 
side 
And calls to his disciples, 
ma?" 
Thomas Curtis Clark in Poems 
for Life, published by Willett. 
Clark and Co. 


‘Follow 


Lesson commentary based on “Inter- 
national Sunday School Lessons: The In- 
ternational Bible Lessons for Christian 
Teaching,” copyrighted, 1951, by the Di- 
vision of Christian Education, National 
wanen of the Churches of Christ in the 
Jf . A. 
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BOOK NOTES 





ELMTOWN’S YOUTH. By A. B. 
Hollingshead. John Wiley & Son, Inc., 
New York, N. ¥. 480 pp. $5.00. 

Through the sub-title, ‘“‘The Impact 
of Social Classes on Adolescents,” the 
author gives us some insight into the 
purpose of his book. We have here a 
sociological study of the way the social 
system of a Middle Western Corn Belt 
community organizes and controls the 
social behavior of high-school-aged 
adolescents reared in it. Over 700 
adolescent boys and girls were inter- 
viewed and observed in order to dis- 
cover the relationships between their 
behavior patterns and positions occu- 
pied by their families in the com- 
munity’s class structure. The study 
covers seven major areas of social be- 
havior—the school, the job, the church, 
recreation, cliques, dates, and sex. The 
book is the result of a post-doctoral re- 
search fellowship and material was 
gathered in ‘‘Elmtown’’ where the 
author resided for the duration of the 
study. 

After introducing the research 
problem and the field procedures, the 
seven major areas in the adolescent’s 
life are reviewed in detail. The findings 
of the author are well defined through 
full use of charts, graphs, direct quota- 
tions and the recounting of personal ob- 
servations. The material presented ap- 
pears to prove the thesis that “‘there is 
a functional relationship between an 
adolescent’s social behavior and the 
class to which his family belongs.’’ The 
study demonstrates that the home from 
which a young person comes conditions 
the way he behaves in relation to the 
school, the church, the job, recreation, 
his peers, and his family. The reader’s 
attention is grasped by the statement, 
“By the time he (the young person) 
reaches adolescence his personality is 
formed.’’ Therefore, we are confronted 
with the fact that the present behavior 
of an adolescent is an adjustment to past 
learning interpreted in terms of the de- 
mands of the moment. The findings of 
the study make it obvious that the 
American creed of democracy and 
equality is in practice nullified by the 
culture into which one is born. Through- 
out the book the reader is confronted 
with the feeling that in our country 
there is an unrecognized caste system 
and it is only the exceptional young 
person who can move out of the caste 
into which he was born. 

The results of this work are most re- 
vealing and the statistical evidences of- 
fered serve to make them authoritative. 
In the preface we are told that the book 
is directed to the “intelligent general 
reader’? rather than to the specialist, 
however, unless one is avidly interested 
in the subject matter the volume will 
appear most ‘‘heavy.’”’ On the other 
hand, there is presented a wealth of in- 
formation which can be helpful and eye- 
opening to professional leaders of youth, 
serious church school officers, and minis- 
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ters. The chapters on “Religion and 
Religious Behavior” and ‘“‘Summary and 
Conclusions” are especially worth while. 
The price of the volume will probably 
limit it to professionals and to church 
libraries where it will become a useful 
resource item. 
D. M. BROWN. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT AGAINST 
ITS ENVIRONMENT: The Gospel of 
Christ the Risen Lord. By Floyd V. 
Filson. Henry Regnery Co., Chicago. 
104 pp. $1.50, paper. 

The theme of this book by a professor 
of McCormick Presbyterian Seminary is 
the impossibility of explaining the New 
Testament by its Jewish and Greek en- 
vironment. The sub-title expresses the 
common and vital content of the entire 
New Testament. 

The premise of Chapter I is that 
theism is interlocked with high doc- 
trines of Jesus Christ. Christ rejected 
the polytheism and dualism of matter 
and spirit of the Greeks, and, accepting 
the Old Testament apart from Jewish 
accretions, claimed a revelation of God 
far beyond the Old Testament. The New 
Testament doctrine of Jesus (Son of 
God, Christ, Lord) is Hebraic, not 
Greek. 

Chapter II, The Fullness of Time, 
asserts the reality of time for God in 
the New Testament. This reviewer 
agrees heartily with the author’s de- 
nial of any Grek idea of a timeless God 
placidly contemplating his own perfec- 
tions in a placid eternity. The fullness 
of time was the incarnation, but pre- 
existent and present time are equally 
vital to God’s purpose in redemption. 

Chapter III, Led by the Spirit, stresses 
the close connection of the Holy Spirit 
with Christ, the church and the indi- 
vidual believer. This “‘life in the Spirit” 
transcends all Jewish and Greek in- 
fluences. 

This book is cheap in price, brief, con- 
cise and well worth while. 

E. W. McLAURIN. 

Austin, Texas. 


ROADS TO RADIANT LIVING. By 
Charles L. Allen. Fleming H. Revell 
Co., New York. 157 pp. $2.00. 

The author, the thirty-eight year old 
pastor of the Grace Methodist Church, 
Atlanta, has met with phenomenal suc- 
cess in drawing capacity audiences dur- 
ing his three-year pastorate at both the 
morning and evening services. 

This book contains the gist of fifty- 
three Sunday evening sermons, recently 
published in a Sunday column in the 
Atlanta Journal-Constitution. The mes- 
sages are not sensational but practical 
and deal with such topics as ‘‘Get God’s 


Guidance,” “Master Your Handicaps” 
and ‘‘Meet the Master.” They are de- 
signed to give the gospel’s answer to 
questions which vex and perplex. The 
author has met with gratifying success 
in his effort “‘to study the people and to 
study the Gospel, and apply one to the 
other.”’ 

These messages, which have struck a 
responsive chord in many hearts, are at- 
tractive, appealing, and heart-warming. 

EDWARD M. NESBITT. 

Somerville, Tenn. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 





The Synoptic New Testament. Russell 
A. Peterson. Meador Publishing Co., Bos- 


ton. $2.50. 

Ancient Christian Writers. Wm. P. Le 
Saint. Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 
$3.00. 

This Is the Day. Theodore Parker 
Ferris. Wilcox & Follett Co., Chicago. 
$2.50. 

Building Your Marriage. R. A. Skid- 
more and Anthon §S. Cannon. Harper & 


Bros., N. Y. $5.00. 

The Practice of Evangelism. Bryan 
Green. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. $3.00. 

Mid-Century Appraisal of Civilization. 
Willis D. P. Warren. Philosophical Li- 
brary, N. Y. $3.75. 

The Christmas Story, Compiled by Olive 
Driver. Exposition Press, Inc., N. Y¥. $1.50. 

A Catholic Book Chronicle. Robert C. 
Healy. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, N. Y. 





CLASSIFIED 


SIX CENTS per word and inital including 
address. Minimum: $2, cash with order. 








WANTED 





NURSES’ AIDES for crippled children's 

hospital near Atlanta, Ga. Full main- 
tenance provided plus satisfactory salary. 
High school graduates preferred. Write 
Superintendent, Scottish Rite Hospital, De- 
catur, Ga. 











a - 
teu. s. * 


SOUND ECONOMICAL 


EXPEDITIOUS 


BROADWAY PLAN 
CHURCH FINANCE 


J. $3. BRACEWELL 
Director 
1408 Sterling Building 
Housten, Texas 




















academic efficiency, spiritual sincerity. 
ment, beautiful campus. 





PEACE COLLEGE 


First and second-year college courses; two years of high school. 
General, Commercial, Home Economics, 


Glee Club, Sports. 
tions for 1952-53 session should be made now. For catalogue, write 


William C. Pressly, President, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


Transfer, 
Music. Program develops self-control, 
Cultural advantages. Modern equip- 
All courses accredited. Applica- 
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This Christian Mission has been simply stated, 
and is one we do not undertake alone whether we 
use our money, time—or both. 

No assignment could be made more crystal 
clear, and in a very real sense it seems that in no 
other sphere of Christian activity did Christ 


assert His partnership with us so directly than 
when He said, 


‘ 


‘Go ye therefore, and teach all 
nations . . . and, lo, lam with 
you alway, even unto the end of the 


world.”’ 


Matthew 28:19-20. 


/ WITNESSING 





. “And ye shall be witnesses unto me 
‘unto the uttermost part of the earth.” 
Acts 1:8. 


/ PREACHING 





“Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
Gospel to every creature.’ 


March 16:15 





/ TEACHING 


“Go ye therefore and teach all nations.” 
Matthew 28:19. 


: ITHING WILL NOW HELP CARRY OUT 


OUR ASSIGNMENT OF GOING INTO ALL THE WORLD 
WITH THE GOSPEL ... “and, lo, .. .” 
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